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This report presents an overview of social and 
economic census data on African Americans, American Indians, Asians, 
and Chicanos/Latinos in the seven county metropolitan area of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota* Among the findings are the following: (1) 
communities of color made up 9.2 percent of the total metropolitan 
area population in 1980; (2) poverty rates for people of color rose 
dramatically in the metropolitan area between 1979 and 1989, 
increasing from 26 to 37 percent among African Americans, from 30 to 
41 percent among American Indians, from 24 to 32 percent among 
Asians, and from 17 to 19 percent among Chicanos/Latinos; (3) men 
from African American and American Indian communities are three times 
as likely as white men to be officially unemployed, while women from 
these communities are four times as likely as white women to be 
unemployed; (4) the unemployment rates for African American men and 
women increased sharply from 1980 to 1990 in both the central cities 
and suburbs; (5) fewer than one of every three African American and 
American Indian households in the metropolitan region and fewer than 
half of Asian and Chicano/Latino households own their own homes; and 
(6) more than one-third of African American and American Indian 
households in the metropolitan region have no vehicle and must rely 
on public transportation* Appendices include statistics on population 
trends for communities of color, the living arrangements of minority 
children, and data sources* (GLR) 
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''The Urban Coalition's mission is to increase the capacity of low- 
income, African Americany American Indian, Asian and Hispanic 
persons and communities to address political, social and economic 
concerns which they identify. " 

Founded in 1968, the Urban Coalition is a non-profit organization that pursues 
its mission through research, public policy, technical assistance, advocacy and 
capacity-building. In recent years, the Coalition has focused on education, 
employment, food and hunger, health, and race relations issues, although it 
may become involved in other issues as they arise. In the spirit of true coali- 
tion, it is involved in multiple partnerships and collaborations with other 
organizations in the community. 
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WHY THE CENSUS PROJECT? 



The Urban Coalition created its Census Project because the 1990 census will 
influence public perceptions and public policy for the next ten years. Yet, 
grass-roots neighborhood and conununity groups serving low-income people 
and people of color have often not had ready access to the data they need for 
planning, public education, advocacy and fiindraising activities. As a research 
and pubhc policy advocacy organization serving low-income people and com- 
mimities of color, the Coalition felt that this information gap should not con- 
tinue. 



DIRECT ASSISTANCE 



The Urban Coalition has joined forces with the Wilder Research Center to 
provide direct assistance to neighborhood and community groups. Together, 
we help people analyze and understand what the census is saying about their 
neighborhood or community or about an issue they are facing. For further 
information, contact either organization at the numbers below: 



Allan Malkis or Pete Rode 

Urban Coalition Census Project 

2610 University Avenue West, Suite 201 

St. Paul, MN 55114 

(612) 348-8550 



Laura Lambert 

Wilder Research Center 

1295 Bandana Blvd. North, Suite 210 

St. Paul, MN 55108 

(612) 647-4606 



RESEARCH AND POLICY REPORTS 



The Urban Coalition also plans to publish more reports, like this one, on 
conditions and issues affecting low-income people and commimities of color. 
Wliiie the Coalition and the Wilder Research Center work together to assist 
neighborhood and community groups, it should be understood that this report 
is solely the responsibility of the Urban Coalition. A quarterly newsletter, the 
Census Analysis Update^ is also available through the Coalition. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report is an overview of social and economic census data on African 
Americans, American Indians, Asians, and Chicanos/Latinos in the seven 
county metropolitan area. Data is presented separately for Minneapolis, St 
Paul, the suburbs, and the region as a whole. 

Demographies 

• Communities of color made up 9.2 percent of the total metro area popula- 
tion in 1990. 

• Between 1980 and 1990, the combined population of communities of color 
in the metro area nearly doubled. The Asian population grew by 167 per- 
cent and the African American population increased by 79 percent. 

• Three-fourths of the white population lives in the suburbs, while msoorities 
in each community of color live in the central cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

• Nearly half of all Asians/Pacific Islanders in the metro area are from four 
Southeast Asian communities — Cambodian, Hmong, Laotian, and Viet- 
namese. Nearly three-fourths of Southeast Asians live in the central cities, 
while almost two-thirds of non-Southeast Asians live in the suburbs. 

• Commimities of color all have much younger populations than the white 
community. While children make up 24 percent of the white population in 
the metro area, they account for between 39 and 45 percent of the popula- 
tion in each community of color. 

• Just over one-third of African American and American Indian families with 
related children in the metro area were headed by married couples. Sixty- 
five percent of Chicano/Latino families, 80 percent of white families and 81 
percent of Asian families with children were headed by married couples. 

• The percentage of families with children that were headed by married 
couples declined between 1980 and 1990 in each racial/ethnic group and in 
boih the suburbs and the central cities. 

Peverty mnd Ineetne 

• Poverty rates for people of color rose dramaticaUy in the metro area 
between 1979 and 1989, increasing from 26 to 37 percent among African 
Americans, from 30 to 41 percent among American Indians, from 24 to 32 
percent among Asians, and from 17 to 19 percent among Chicanos/Latinos. 

• The gap between whites and people of color widened sharply during the 
past decade. The poverty rate for whites in the metro area did not change, 
remaining at just under 6 percent. 

• Poverty rates were very high in the central cities. Over half of all American 
Indians living in Minneapolis and over 60 percent of all Asians living in St. 
Paul had incomes below the poverty level. 

• Poverty among children also increased sharply between 1979 and 1989. The 
largest metro area increases were in the African American community 
(from 34 to 51 percent), the American Indian community (from 35 to 53 

Q percent) and the Asian community (from 27 to 39 percent). 
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• The poverty rate for African American and American Indian children in the 
metro region was eight times as high as the poverty rate for white children. 

• Per capita income in the white commtmity was roughly twice as high as per 
capita income in each of the four communities of color. 

• Per capita income declined from 1979 to 1989 — after a<^usting for infla- 
tion — in the African American and Asian communities. 

UneMploymentp Employment and Education 

• Men from the African American and American Indian communities are 
three times as likely as white men to be officially unemployed, while 
women from these communities are four times as likely as white women to 
be unemployed. 

• The unemployment rate for African American men and women increased 
sharply from 1980 to 1990 in both the central cities and suburbs. 

• Only 63 percent of African American men and 58 percent of American 
Indian men 1&-64 years old were employed at the time the census was 
taken. 

• The percentage of American Indian and Chicano/Latino men and women 
who were employed increased between 1980 and 1990, but poverty rates in 
these communities also increased. 

• The percentage of people over 25 years old who had completed high school 
rose substantially in all racial/ethnic groups except among Asians, reflect- 
ing the relative lack of formal education received by Southeast Asian 
refugees. 

• While Asians had the lowest high school completion rate in the metro area, 
they also had the highest college graduation rate of all racial/ethnic groups. 

HouBing, Vehlclms and Telophonos 

• Fewer than one of every three African American and American Indian 
households in the metro region, and fewer than half of Asian and Chicano/ 
Latino households, own their own homes. 

• The rate of homeownership has dropped significantly for African Ameri- 
cans in the metro area over the past ten years, falling from 37 to 31 percent 
between 1980 and 1990. 

• Compared to whites, people of color are more likely to live in crowded 
housing conditions and must devote much more of their household income 
to pay for housing costs. 

• More than one-third of African American and American Indian households 
in the metro region have no vehicle and must rely on public transportation. 

• One of every nine African American households and one of every six 
American Indian households in the region do not have a telephone in their 
home. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ten years ago, the Urban Coalition chose "The Unseen City" as the title of its 
report on the status of African Americans, American Indians, Asians and 
Chicanos/Latinos* hving in Minneapolis. The same title might not be appropri- 
ate today. Rapidly growing populations and increasingly open racial tension 
have made communities of color far more visible to the majority of Twin 
Cities residents. But many of the economic and social disparities identified in 
"The Unseen City" are not only still with us but have worsened. In the pro- 
phetic words of the Kemer Commission (President's Commission on Civil 
Disorders) twenty-five years ago, the Twin Cities metro region is increasingly 
divided into two separate and unequal worlds — a relatively well-off, primarily 
white, primarily suburban world and a low-income, inner city world that 
includes large numbers of people of color. 

The 1990 census provides one of those rare opportunities to take stock of the 
long-term changes affecting the metropolitan region. This report is an over- 
view of social and economic data on communities of color in the seven-coimty 
metropolitan area, which includes Anoka, Carver, Dakota, Hennepin, Ramsey, 
Scott and Washington counties. It is meant as a basic sourcebook of census 
data for community organizations, social service agencies, activists and 
residents. The Urban Coalition Census Project intends to prepare more 
detailed reports on the labor market and job situation, on poverty and income 
inoquality, and on other topics affecting communities of color and low-income 
people. 

This report includes separate data for Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the suburban 
metro area (by which we mean the entire seven-county area except for the 
two cities) as well as the region as a whole. The kinds of data discussed here 
are also available for much smaller areas, such as census tracts and neighbor- 
hoods. Those interested in such data for smaller areas can contact the Urban 
Coalition's Census Project or the Wilder Research Center (see page iii ) to 
discuss how census data might be helpful to their particular interests. 

The census does not come close to covering every subject of interest. Health, 
education, and safety are among the issues that receive relatively little atten- 
tion. This report includes only census data, but there are several good sources 
of information on subjects not covered by the census. One of the most recent 
is Children of Color: A Wake-Up CaR to the Community (1993), a report on 
education in the Minneapolis and St. Paul school systems by the Communities 
of Color Program of the St. Paul Companies. Contact the Urban Coalition if 
you have questions about data from non-census sources. 




WAS THERE AN UNDERCOUNT? 

Many people were not counted in 1990, and there has probably been an 
undercount in every census. This is not a minor issue, particularly ^'>r those 
groups that are more likely to be missed. Census figures are used to create the 
boundaries of legislative districts and to determine how and where the govem- 

* The Census Bureau uses the term "Hispanic** to refer to people who trace their descent to 
Mexico, Central America, South America and the Spanish-speaking areas of the Caribbean. 
Many people from those cultures object because '^Hispanic'* identifies their culture and 
heritage solely with Spain and the Spanish conquerors. We use the term "Chicano/Latino** in 
this report when presenting census data on "Hispanics.** 
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ment spends billions of dollars each year. The undercount not only limits the 
accuracy of the data, but also has significant political consequences. 

After the 1990 census, the Census Bureau conducted a massive follow-up 
study to determine if there was an undercount. They concluded that the true 
U.S. population was actually 5.3 million larger than the official census count. 
The undercount in 1980 had been 3.2 million. Most of those missed by the 
census were people of color, particularly African Americans. Despite the 
findings of this study, the U.S. Department of Commerce, which oversees the 
Census Bureau, decided to make no a<^justments in the official census figures. 

There is also evidence that the estimated undercount of 5.3 million is too 
small. Studies have foimd that at least 40 percent, and in some cases 60-70 
percent, of farmworkers were not counted. The undercount may thus be 
greater than originally thought among non-English speaking groups and very 
poor populations. 

In Mirmesota, the Spanish Speaking Affairs Council has argued that the state- 
wide Hispanic population m 1990 was 70,000, not the 54,000 reported by the 
census. 

There is no doubt, then, that the population figures obtained by the census, 
and included in this report, are too low for communities of color in the Twin 
Cities region. How large the undercount is, we don't know. Since those 
undercoimted are often low-income people, true poverty rates may be higher 
than those reported by the census. Again, how much higher, we don't know. 

Tlie census is clearly not perfect, and has other flaws besides the undercount. 
However, for many purposes it is the most comprehensive and consistent set 
of numbers and statistics available, especially for geographic areas smaller 
than the state as a whole. 

A CAUTIONARY NOTE ABOUT SAMPLES 

Some census data is obtained from the "short" form, the census questionnaire 
that is sent to each household in the U.S. Basic population figures, racial/ 
ethnic group, household or family type, and home ownership are included on 
the short form. 

Other critical data, such as income, poverty, work status, occupation, unem- 
ployment and education are available only from the "long" form which is 
distributed to about one of every six or seven urban households selected 
randomly. The "long form" samples are usually very large, and there is usually 
little chance that the results would differ much from what would have been 
obtained if the entire population, rather than one of every six, had received the 
long form. However, when the number of people in the group is very small, 
there is a greater chance that "sample" results may differ substantially from 
results that would have been obtained if everyone had been questioned. The 
smallest group examined in this report is the American Indian community in 
St. Paul. With under 4,000 members, "sample" statistics on this group may 
have been based on responses from only 250 households containing 600 
people. In short, readers should recognize that sample data may be less 
rehable for very small groups. 
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findings 

■ Communities of color made up 9.2 percent of all residents living in the 
seven-county metro area in 1990. More than one in five Minneapolis 
residents (22.3%) and nearly one in five St. Paul residents (19.5%) were 
from communities of color. (Table 1) 

■ Between 1980 and 1990, the combined population of communities of color 
in the Twin Cities metropolitan area nearly doubled. The pace of growth 
was strongest for the African American and Asian communities, each of 
which added approximately 40,000 residents in the ten-year period. The 
number of African Americans increased by 79 percent, and the number of 
Asians grew by 167 percent. (Table 2 and Figure 1) 

■ Although there has been substantial suburban population growth in each 
racial/ethnic group, it is still true that most metro area whites live in the 
suburbs and most people of color live in the central cities. Figure 2 shows 
that only 25 percent of whites now live in Minneapolis and St. Paul, com- 
pared to 76 percent of African Americans. 

■ The African American, American Indian, and Chicano/Latino communities 
have all seen an increase in the share of their population living in the 
suburbs. (Table 3) The most dramatic grov^rth has been in the African 
American community. By 1990, 24 percent of metro area African Ameri- 
cans lived in the suburbs compared to only 3 percent in 1960. (See Appen- 
dix A for more complete population data.) The share of suburban residents 
within the Asian community actually declined between 1980 and 1990, as 
most Southeast Asian refugees arriving in those years settled in the central 
cities. 



TABLE 1 

POPULATION OF COMMUNITIES OF COLOR — 1990 

Minneapolis St. Paul Suburbs Sovon«County Motro 
Numbsr Psrcsnt Numbsr Psrcsnt Numbsr Psrcsnt Numbsr Psrcsnt 



African-American 
American Indian 
Asian-Pacific 
Chicano/Latino 

Duplicated Total 
Unduplicated Total 



47,948 


13.0% 


12,335 


3.3% 


15,723 


4.3% 


7,900 


2.1% 


83,906 


22.8% 


82,250 


22.3% 



20,083 7.4% 

3,697 1.4% 

19,197 7.1% 

11,476 4.2% 

54,453 20.0% 

53,079 19.5% 



21,428 


1.3% 


7,308 


0.4% 


29,663 


1.8% 


17,340 


1.1% 


75,739 


4.6% 


74,467 


4.5% 



89,459 


3.9% 


23,340 


1.0% 


64,583 


2.8% 


36,716 


1.6% 


214,098 


9.4% 


209,796 


9.2% 



NOTE: 

It is necessary to look at the unduplicated count because the census asks two separate questions about race and *^Hispanic 
origin." A small number of African Americans, American Indians and Asians also indicate that they trace their origins to 
Chicano/Latino countries or cultures. Since they would therefore be counted twice, the number of these people is sub- 
tracted from the population counts for conmumities of color to produce an unduplicated count. 

There were also 1,987 persons in the metro area who were not African American, American Indian, Asian or Chicano/Latino 
and who checked "other race" on the census form. This small group is not discussed in this report. 
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POPULATION TRENDS FOR COMMUNITIES OF COLOR 



■ Seven County Metro Area 
Racial/Ethnic Group 1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


ChaiHl* 
1960<90 


rmw^mwn 

Chang* 

1980<90 


African-American 


20,711 


32,140 


49,970 


89,459 


332% 


79% 


American Indian 


3,311 


9,958 


15,666 


23,340 


605% 


49% 


Asian 


N/A 


N/A 


24,170 


64,583 


N/A 


1679^. 


Chicano/Latino 


N/A 


N/A 


21,866 


36,716 


N/A 


68% 


White 


1,497,850 


1,824,303 


1,881,225 


2,096,659 


40% 


11% 



TABLE 3 

PERCENT OF EACH RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP LIVING IN THE SUBURBS 





I960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


African American 


3.3% 


6.9% 


16.5% 


24.0% 


American Indian 


21.4% 


22.3% 


26.8% 


31.3% 


Asian 


n/a 


n/a 


55.7% 


45.9% 


Chicano/Latino 


n/a 


n/a 


42.6% 


47.2% 


White 


48.5% 


61.5% 


69.9% 


75.5% 



Figure 1 

Population growth of communities of color in 
seven-county metro area, 1960-1990. 
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figure 2 

Percent of ethnic group members living in cen- 
tral cities and suburbs, 1990. 




African ARMricM Mm CkkMM/ Whitt 

AmarieM Mian Lattaa 
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SPECIFIC NATIONALITIES AND CULTURES 



Bmckground 

The census provides population counts for an extensive list of Asian national- 
ity groups, for a smaller list of Hispanic nationality groups, and for American 
Indian tribes. 

Findings 

■ Nearly half of all Asians and Pacific Islanders in the metro region are from 
the four Southeast Asian refugee communities — Cambodian, Hmong, 
Laotian, and Vietnamese. The Hmong are by far the largest, accoimting for 
half of all Southeast Asians and one-fourth of all Asians and Pacific Island- 
ers in the region. 

■ There are sharp differences in where people from different Asian national- 
ity groups live. Refugee communities are heavily concentrated in the 
central cities, while the great majority of more established non-refugee 
groups live in the suburbs. 

■ Table 4 shows that over half of the Asian population in Minneapolis (54.4%) 
and three-fourths of the Asians Uving in St. Paul (75.9%) are from the four 
Southeast Asian refugee communities — Cambodian, Hmong, Laotian, and 
Vietnamese. However, in the suburbs, more than two-thirds (70.4%) of the 
population is from non-Southeast Asian groups. In fact, all non-Southeast 
Asian groups (plus the Vietnamese community) primarily live in the sub- 
urbs. Three of every four Koreaivs in the region, for example, live in the 
suburbs. In contrast, 95 percent of Hmong refugees in the region live in 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

■ The majority of persons in the Chicano/Latino community were of Mexican 
descent, and this was true in both the central cities and the suburbs. 
Three-fourths (74.4%) of Chicanos/Latinos in St. Paul considered them- 
selves to be of Mexican descent, as did 62 percent of Chicanos/Latinos 
throughout the seven-county region. 

■ More than half of the American Indians living in the metro region identified 
themselves as Chippewa/Ojibway and another 15 percent identified them- 
selves as Sioux. Nearly one of every five did not specify a tribe or nation. 
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TABLE 4 



ASIAN/PACIFIC POPULATION BY ETHNIQWATIONAUTY GROUPS - 1990 



MIniMiapolls St. Paul 

WMmb»r P«rcMt Number P«reMt 



Cambodian 
Hmong 
Laotian 
Vietnamese 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN 

Asian Indian 
Chinese 
Filipino 
Korean 

Other Asian/Pacific 
NON-SOUTHEAST 

ASIAN 7,176 45.6% 4,632 24.1% 

TOTAL 15,723 100.0% 19,197 100.0% 



448 


2.8% 


1,143 


6.0% 


4,126 


26.2% 


11,499 


59.9% 




1 A OO/ 

14.8% 


712 


3.7% 


1,648 


10.5% 


1,211 


6.3% 


8,547 


54.4% 


14,565 


75.9% 


1,644 


10.5% 


1,431 


7.5% 


1,868 


11.9% 


765 


4.0% 


608 


3.9% 


581 


3.0% 


1,448 


9.2% 


640 


3:3% 


1,608 


10.2% 


1,215 


6.3% 



Suburbs 
NHmbar Parcant 


Number Pcrewit 


1,059 


3.6% 


2,650 4.1% 


801 


2.7% 


16,426 25.4% 


1,995 


6.7% 


5,032 7.8% 


4,930 


16.6% 


7,789 12.1% 


8,785 


29 6% 


31,897 49.4% 


4,111 


13.9% 


7,186 11.1% 


4,788 


16.1% 


7 421 11 'W^ 


2,007 


6.8% 


3,196 4.9% 


6,333 


21.3% 


8,421 13.0% 


3,639 


12.3% 


6,462 10.0% 


20,878 


70.4% 


32,686 50.6% 


29,663 100.0% 


64,583 100.0% 



CHICANO/LATINO POPULATION BY NATIONALITY GROUPS - f 990 

MinnMpolis St. Paul Suburbs SavaifCounty Matra 

Mexican 4,295 54.4% 8,542 74.4% 9,805 56.5% 22,642 61 7% 

Puerto Rican 729 9.2% 572 5.0% 1,287 7.4% 2,588 70% 

Cuban 389 4.9% 295 2.6% 574 3.3% 1,258 3.4% 

Other Hispamc 2,487 31.5% 2,067 18.0% 5,674 32.7% ' 10^228 27.9% 

^^^^ 7,900 100.0% 11,476 100.0% 17,340 100.0% 36,716 100.0% 



Figun 3 

Place of residence of 
Southeast Asians (Cam- 
bodian, Hmong, Laotian 
and Vietnamese) living 
in metro area. 




FIgun 4 

Place of residence of 
Asians/Pacific Islanders 
who are not from South- 
east Asia. 




FIgun 5 

Nationality groups making 
up the Chicano/Latino 
population in the seven- 
county metro area, 1990. 
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AGE 



Finding* 

m Coitununities of color aU have much younger populations than the white 
community. While 24 percent of whites in the seven-county area are 
children under the age of 18, between 39 and 45 percent of each commu- 
nity of color are children. At the same time, less than four P^rcem of 
people of color are 65 years old or older, compared with ten percent of 
whites. 

■ In the metro-area American Indian and Asian communities there are 
me^^Sen for every elder (65 years old or older), while in the white 
community there are only 2.5 children for every elder. 

■ The age differences between racial/ethnic groups are even sharper in the 
centrS cities, where the white community has a smaller percentage of 
chSdren and a larger percentage of elderly people than in the suburbs. 
B^t^^e^erici Indian commmiity in Mimieapolis and the ^-^com- 
munity in St Paul include at least 18 children for every elder. On the other 
3 m Mnneapolis there are more white people 65 and over than there 
are white children. 

■ Over the past 20-30 years, govermnent programs such f« 

have steadUy reduced the poverty rate among elders at the same tame there 
hrbeenXe increase in the poverty rate for children. Given their 
y^ung ie structure, communities of color on the ^h^le have benefitted 
Llativdy Uttle from government concern for elders but have been hurt 
severely by neglect of the well-being of children. 
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TABLE 5 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 
















African 


Am*r. 




Chicano 






MiniMapoiis 


Amsr. 


Indian 


Asian 


Utino 


Whits 


Tc/tal 


17 or younger 


39.4% 


43.0% 


40.7% 


33.4% 


15.2% 


20.6% 


18-64 


56.4% 


54.7% 


56.1% 


62.6% 


69.3% 


66.4% 


Ot) or oiat^r 








4 0% 


15 5% 


13 0% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


St. Paul 














17 or younger 


39.3% 


38.7% 


53.6% 


40.2% 


20.1% 


24.6% 


18-64 


55.1% 


58.1% 


43.5% 


55.1% 


64.0% 


61.7% 


DO or oioer 


0,DA) 




9 Q% 


4 7% 

*X. I /U 


15 8% 


13 7% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Suburbs 














17 or younger 


39.4% 


34.9% 


41.9% 


43.2% 


26.7% 


27.3% 


18-64 


58.5% 


62.5% 


55.2% 


54.0% 


64.5% 


64.2% 


Dt> or oiu6r 


9 Wn 


9 fi% 


2 0% 


2 8% 


8.7% 


8.5% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


9#V#n"WOUnty M#IrO mF9m 














17 or younger 


39.4% 


39.8% 


45.0% 


40.2% 


24.4% 


25.9% 


18-64 


56.6% 


57.7% 


52.0% 


56.2% 


65.1% 


64.3% 


65 or older 


4.0% 


2.6% 


3.0% 


3.6% 


10.4% 


9.8% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Figure 6 

Children and elderly as percentage of popula- 
tion in each community in seven-county metro 
area, 1990 
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FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 



Bmckground 

The 1990 census deflned three types of families with children. These are: (1) 
families headed by a married couple; (2) those headed by a woman who is 
unmarried or whose husband does not live with the family; and (3) those 
headed by a man who is unmarried or whose wife does not live with the family. 
The couple or individual heading the family may be birth parents, adoptive 
parents, step parents or relatives of the children. In the one-parent families, 
there may be other adults living with the family head — such as a boyfriend, 
girlfriend or relative — who may or may not provide some degree of help with 
parenting. However, there is no spouse present in these families. 

Some children do not live with anyone related to them and therefore are not 
considered by the census to be living within a family. Children in foster care or 
institutions are not counted as living in a family and are not included in the 
tables and charts for this section. For further information on the living ar- 
rangements of children, see Appendix B. 

Findings 

■ In the seven-county metropolitan area, only about 36 percent of AMcan 
American families with related children and 34 percent of American Indian 
families with children were headed by married couples. In these communi- 
ties, the m£gority of families with children were headed by women who 
were unmarried or whose husband did not live in the household. (Table 6) 

■ Roughly 81 percent of Asian families, 80 percent of white families, and 65 
percent of Chicano/Latino families with children were married-couple 
families. 

■ Table 7 shows a consistent change in the make-up of families with children. 
In each racial/ethnic group, and in both the central cities and suburbs, the 
percentage of families witii children that were headed by married couples 
dropped between 1980 and 1990. For example, in the metro area as a 
whole, married couple 
families made up 46 
percent of all families 
with children in the 
African American 
community in 1980, 
but less than 36 
percent in 1990. 



FIgurm 7 

Married couple 
families as percent of 
all families with 
children in seven- 
county metro area. 
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TABLE 6 



MARRIED-COUPLE AND ONE-PARENT FAMILIES AS PERCENT OF ALL FAMILIES WITH 
RELATED CHILDREN — 1990 



MInMapolls 


African 
Amar. 


Am«r. 

inoian 


Asian 


Chleano 
Mitino 


Wnii9 


Totai 


Married Couple 


28.7% 


21.2% 


72.6% 


53.6% 


68.1% 


57.6% 


Female Headed-no spouse present 


64.0% 


67.7% 


22.2% 


38.0% 


26.6% 


36.3% 


Male Headed-no spouse present 


7.3% 


11.1% 


5.1% 


8.3% 


c on/ 

5.3% 


c 1 nz 

6.1% 


lOl AL 


inn (Wi 


inn nQ4 


inn (Y>A 


inn n^ 


inn Of^ 


inn 0% 

XV/V/. v/U 


St. I^aul 














Married Couple 


32.7% 


31.7% 


77.3% 


57.0% 


69.0% 


64.9% 


Female Headed-no spouse present 


60.1% 


60.3% 


18.5% 


36.0% 


25.7% 


29.6% 


Male Headed-no spouse present 


7.2% 


8.0% 


A on/ 

4.2% 


7.0% 


c on/ 

5.3% 


0.0% 


T^r\'T* AT 


inn no^ 


mn n% 


inn n% 


inn 0% 


100 0% 


100 0% 


Suburbs 














Married Couple 


52.4% 


58.0% 


86.5% 


74.0% 


82.5% 


81.9% 


Female Headed-no spouse present 


41.6% 


34.2% 


9.5% 


20.7% 


14.1% 


14.6% 


Male Headed-no spouse present 


6.0% 


7.8% 


4.0% 


5.2)6 


3.4% 


3.5% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


S#v«n County Motro Armm 














Married Couple 


35.5% 


33.6% 


80.6% 


64.8% 


79.9% 


77.1% 


Female Headed-no spouse present 


57.6% 


56.8% 


15.1% 


28.8% 


16.3% 


18.8% 


Male Headed-no spouse present 


7.0% 


9.6% 


4.3% 


6.4% 


3.8% 


4.0% 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


TABLE 7 















MARRIED-COUPLE FAMILIES AS PERCENT OF ALL FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN - 1980-1990 







Parcantao* 




1980 


Porcontago 


Minneapolis 


1980 


1990 


Points 


Suburbs 


1990 


Points 


African American 


39.5% 


28.7% 


-10.8 


African American 


72.9% 


52.4% 


-20.5 


American Indian 


29.8% 


21.2% 


-8.6 


American Indian 


69.1% 


58.0% 


-11.1 


Asian 


85.6% 


72.6% 


-13.0 


Asian 


90.8% 


86.5% 


-4.3 


Chicano/Latlno 


57.9% 


53.6% 


-4.3 


Chicano/Latino 


83.3% 


74.0% 


-9.3 


White 


72.6% 


68.1% 


-4.5 


White 


86.6% 


82.5% 


-4.1 


Total Population 


67.2% 


57.6% 


-9.6 


Total Population 


86.5% 


81.9% 


-4.6 


St. Paul 








Sovon^ounty Metro Aroa 






African American 


41.7% 


32.7% 


-9.0 


African American 


45.9% 


35.5% 


-10.4 


American Indian 


42.7% 


31.7% 


-11.0 


American Indian 


42.3% 


33.6% 


-8.7 


Asian 


83.2% 


77.3% 


-5.9 


Asian 


88.1% 


80.6% 


. -7.5 


Chicano/Latino 


67.2% 


57.0% 


-10.2 


Chicano/Latino 


72.4% 


64.8% 


-7.6 


White 


76.5% 


69.0% 


-7.5 


White 


83.9% 


79.9% 


-4.0 


Total Population 


73.7% 


64.9% 


-8.8 


Total Population 


82.5% 


77.1% 


-5.4 



ERIC 



NOTE: There are differences in the way the 1980 and 1990 censuses defined families with children. In 1980, 
families with "own** children were reported, while in 1990 families with "related** children was used. For 
example, a married couple raising a grandchild would have been included as a family with children in 1990, 
but not in 1980. This difference does not affect the trends revealed by this table very much. 
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POVERTY 



Background 

The federal government's poverty rate is an attempt to measure in one simple 
number the extent of poverty or severe economic distress in an area or com- 
munity. Users of poverty rate statistics should be aware of the following: 

First, the poverty level is very low. In 1989, a family of three had to have an 
income below $9,885 in order to be considered in poverty. In 1992, after 
adjusting for inflation, the poverty level for a family of three was $11,186. 

Second, the poverty rate is based on income over the entire year prior to the 
census (1989). Thus, a family could live on very low income for much of the 
year and still not be considered poor because total yearly income exceeded 
the poverty level. 

Third, since the poverty rate is based on 1989 income, it was measured prior 
to the recession of 1990-92. Poverty rates in recent years are probably even 
higher than those published by the census. 

Fourth, the poverty rate is becoming increasingly obsolete. Even though it is 
adjusted annually for "overall" inflation, it does not take into account the way 
inflation affects poor people. The cost of housing, which makes up a large 
part of the typical poor family's budget, has been rising faster than "overall" 
inflation. 



Findings 

■ The poverty rate in communities of color in the Twin Cities region rose 
dramatically between 1979 and 1989. In the African American community, 
the percentage of people living below the poverty level jumped from 26 
percent to 37 percent, while in the American Indian community the poverty 
rate rose from 30 percent to 41 percent. The percentage of Asians and 
Pacific Islanders living in poverty rose from 24 percent to 32 percent, 
although the increase in poverty was limited to the central cities, where 
many Southeast Asian refugees have settled. The poverty rate among 
Chicanos/Latinos increased modestly. (Figure 8) 

■ Figure 9 shows that the poverty rate increased sharply in the African 
American community in the 1980's compared to a small increase in the 
1970's. 

■ The gap between whites and people of color widened sharply during the 
past decade in the metro region While the poverty rate jumped sharply in 
communities of color, it did noc increase at all among whites, remaining at 
just under 6 percent. 
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Figure 8 

Percent of persons living below the poverty 
level in seven-county metro area, 1979-1989. 




African Anrnlean Asian Chlcano/ Whita 
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POVERTY ( continued) 



■ In 1989, the metro region poverty rate for American Indians was seven 
times higher than the poverty rate for whites. In 1979, it was five times 
liigher. 

■ The extent of poverty was extremely high in the central cities. Over half of 
all American Indians living in Minneapolis and over 60 percent of all Asians 
living in St. Paul had incomes below the poverty level. (Table 8) 

■ As Table 8 also shows, poverty is both heavily concentrated and growing 
more rapidly in the central cities compared to the suburbs. But even in the 
suburbs there are some very disturbing trends. The poverty rate among 
African Americans living in the suburbs more than doubled in the ten-year 
period, so that now more than one in every four suburban Black residents 
lives below the poverty line. 

■ These rising poverty rates, combined with steady population growth, mean 
that there have been large increases in the absolute nimtber of poor people 
of color. Taking all communities of color together, the number of people 
living below the poverty level jumped from just under 27,000 in 1979 to 
over 67,000 just ten years later. (Figure 10) 



Figurm 10 

Number of people living below poverty level in metropolitan 
area, 1979-1989. 




African American Asian Chlcano/ 
Amtrlcan Indian Latino 
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TABLE 8 



POVERTY RATE — f 979-f 989 

Chang* in 
ParcMitag* 



mm» . - - M« - 

Minneapolis 


1979 


19B9 


points 


African American 


30.2% 


40.5% 


10.3 


American Indian 


41.1% 


53.9% 


12.8 


Asian 


39.9% 


45.7% 


5.8 


Chicano/Latino 


28.3% 


28.9% 


/-» 
0.6 


Wnite 


lU. < Tt) 


1 1 70^ 
11. (Tt) 


1 n 

l.U 


Tntnl Pomilation 


13.5% 


18.5% 


5.0 


St. Paul 








African American 


25.7% 


39.2% 


13.5 


American Indian 


23.4% 


39.2% 


15.8 


Asian 


47.7% 


60.5% 


12.8 


Chicano/Latino 


21.0% 


25.6% 


4.6 


White 


8.9% 


10.2% 


1.3 


Tr^%^-ol o4"i^w*» 

lOuU rOpUidOOn 


lU.if/O 


lO. 1 /D 




Suburbs 








African American 


12.7% 


26.6% 


13.9 


American Indian 


12.0% 


17.4% 


5.4 


Asian 


8.5% 


7.1% 


-1.4 


Chicano/Latino 


9.4% 


10.9% 


1.5 


White 


4.0% 


*1. ItO 


0 1 


Total Population 


4.1% 


4.070 


n J. 

U.ft 


Ssvsn*County Matro Araa 






African American 


26.4% 


37.1% 


10.7 


American Indian 


29.9% 


40.6% 


10.7 


Asian 


23.9% 


32.3% 


8.4 


Chicano/Latino 


17.3% 


19.4% 


2.1 


White 


5.7% 


5.8% 


0.1 


Total Population 


6.7% 


8.1% 


1.4 
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POVERTY AMONG CHILDREN 



Findings 

■ Over half of all African American and American Indian children in the 
entire metro region were living below the poverty level in 1989. 

■ Sixty-six percent of all American Indian children in Minneapolis and 69 
percent of all Asian children in St. Paul were living in poverty. 

■ The extent of poverty increased among children between 1979 and 1989 
even more rapidly than among the general population. The largest metro 
area increases were in the African American community (from 34 % to 
51%), the American Indian community (from 35% to 53%), and the Asian 
community (from 27% to 39%). All of the increase among Asian children 
occurred within the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, where Southeast 
Asian refugees are concentrated. The poverty rate among Asian children 
living in the suburbs — primarily non-Southeast Asians — actually de- 
cUned slightly. (Table 9) 

■ Disparities between white children and children of color became even 
greater in the past decade. While poverty rates rose enormously for chil- 
dren of color, the poverty rate among whites rose very little (from 5.6% to 
6.4%). 

■ As a result, in 1989, the poverty rate for African American and American 
Indian children in the metro region was eight times as high as the poverty 
rate for white children. 

■ Poverty among children also increased in the subiu'bs. The most dramatic 
change occurred in the African American community, where the poverty 
rate more than doubled from 18 percent to 39 percent. 

■ The central cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul clearly bore the largest share 
of the increase in poverty. The poverty rate among all children in St. Paul 
nearly doubled from 14 percent to 27 percent. By 1989, the poverty rate for 
all children in Minneapolis was five times higher than the poverty rate for 
children in the suburbs. 
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TABLE 9 



POVERTY RATE FOR CHILDREN — f 979-f 989 

Chang* In Chang* In 









P*rc*ntag* 








P*re*ntag* 


Mlnn*apolls 


1979 


1989 


Points 


Suburbs 


1979 


1989 


Points 


African American 


38.5% 


53.9% 


15.4 


African American 


18.2% 


39.2% 


21.0 


American Indian 


48.9% 


66.3% 


17.4 


American Indian 


16.3% 


28.2% 


11.9 


Asian 


49.0% 


55.8% 


6.8 


Asian 


7.8% 


7.2% 


-0.6 


Chicano/Latino 


31.3% 


40.6% 


9.3 


Chicano/Latino 


9.7% 


12.9% 


3.2 


White 


10.3% 


12.9% 


2.6 


White 


4.4% 


5.2% 


0.8 


Total Population 


18.0% 


30.6% 


12.6 


Total Population 


4.6% 


6.0% 


1.4 


St. Paul 








S*v*n«County M*tro Ar*a 






African American 


33.7% 


54.2% 


20.5 


African American 


34.1% 


50.6% 


16.5 


American Indian 


24.3% 


4^^ 


.^2.1 


American Indian 


35.2% 


53.3% 


18.1 


Asian 


57.1% 


6o.9% 


:i.8 


Asian 


26.6% 


39.3% 


12.7 


Chicano/Latino 


24.3% 


30.2% 


5.9 


Chicano/Latino 


18.8% 


23.3% 


4.5 


White 


9.9% 


11.8% 


1.9 


White 


5.6% 


6.4% 


0.8 


Total Population 


14.4% 


26.9% 


12.5 


Total Population 


7.5% 


11.4% 


3.9 



Figure 11 

Percent of children living below poverty level in 
seven-county metro area, 1979-1989. 
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PER CAPITA AND AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD INCOME 



Background 

Per capita income is the total income of a group divided by the nimiber of 
people in the group. Average household income is the total income of a group 
divided by the number of households. Both are general measures of the 
economic well-being of a group, although they do not tell us how evenly or 
unevenly income is distributed within the group. 

Findings 

■ Per capita income in the white community was roughly twice as high as per 
capita income in each of the four communities of color in 1989. (Figure 12) 

■ The Asian community living in the suburbs had nearly three times the per 
capita income of Asians living in St. Paul. American Indians in the suburbs 
had more than twice as much per capita income as their central city coun- 
terparts. On the other hand, there was not much difference between the 
incomes of white suburban and central city residents. (Table 10) 

■ Average household incomes were also much higher in the white commu- 
nity than in any community of color in the metro region, even though 
households in communities of color tend to have more people and there- 
fore greater needs. In die suburbs, however, average household income of 
Asians exceeded that of whites. (Table 11) 

■ After acyusting for inflation, per capita income in the African American and 
Asian communities dropped between 1979 and 1989, while rising substan- 
tially in the white community. (Table 12) Income disparities also in- 
creased. In 1979, whites in the metro region had 65 percent more per 
capita income than African Americans. By 1989, their per capita income 
was 104 percent higher than that of African Americans. 



TABLE 10 



PER CAPITA tHCOME — 1989 

African Ain«r. 
Am«r. Indian 



Minneapolis 7,771 5,609 

St. Paul 7,835 6,494 

Suburbs 12,009 13,447 

Seven County Metro Area 8,774 8,190 



Asian 


Chlcano 


Whit* 


Total 


6,072 


8,660 


16,936 


14,830 


4,134 


7,162 


15,336 


13,727 


12,093 


10,675 


18,441 


18,196 


8,261 


9,141 


17,902 


17,123 



TABLE 11 



AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD INCOME — 1989 





African 
Am«r. 


Amar. 

Indian 


Asian 


Chlcano 
Latino 


Whit* 


Total 


Minneapolis 


21,444 


17,880 


20,260 


27,749 


35,496 


33,245 


St. Paul 


23,281 


21,232 


19,044 


28,478 


34,754 


33,259 


Suburbs 


37,241 


43,229 


51,503 


40,838 


49,478 


49,313 


Seven County Metro Area 


25,506 


26,599 


33,801 


33,878 


45,421 


44,340 
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TABLE 12 



CHANGE IN PER CAPITA INCOME — 1979-1989 (In GOiftmnt 1989 dolimn) 



Chang* in 



Minneapolis 


1979 


Par Capita 
1989 Ineoma 


African American 


8,398 


7,771 


-627 


American Indian 


5,949 


5,609 


-340 


Asian 


6,867 


6,072 


-795 


Chicano/Latino 


7,536 


8,660 


1,124 


White 


14,097 


16,936 


2,839 


Total Popidation 


13,305 


14,830 


1,525 



St. Paul 



African American 


8,244 


7,835 


-409 


American Indian 


6,188 


6,494 


306 


Asian 


5,516 


4,134 


-1,382 


Chicano/Latino 


7,331 


7,162 


-169 


White 


13,461 


15,336 


1,875 


Total Population 


12,893 


13,727 


834 



$«v«n«County M^tro Armm 



African American 


9,092 


8,774 


-318 


American Indian 


6,800 


8,190 


1,390 


Asian 


9,422 


8,261 


-1,161 


Chicano/Latino 


8,455 


9,141 


686 


White 


14,989 


17,902 


2,913 


Total Population 


14,672 


17,123 


2,450 



Figure 12 

Per capita income for racial/ethnic groups in the 
seven-county metro area, 1989 




OFFICIAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 



Background 

To be defined as unemployed by the census, one must be completely out-of- 
work and must be actively looking for work. The unemployment rate does not 
include people who want to work but are not actively looking, either because 
they don't believe there are jobs available or don't know of any jobs. The 
official unemployment rate always understates the true level of joblessness. 

Unemployment changes in part with the business cycle, generally rising during 
times of economic recession and falling during boom periods. Both 1980 and 
1990 came at similar years in the economic cycle, just at the onset of mgjor 
recessions. Therefore, it is reasonable to compare unemployment rates during 
these two years. 



Findings 

■ In the metro region, the unemployment rate for African American and 
American Indian men was three times higher than for white men. African 
American and American Indian women were at least four times more likely 
than white women to be unemployed. (Figure 13) 

■ Unemployment rose sharply among Afiican Americans in the metro region 
between 1980 and 1990. The unemployment rate for men rose from 10.7 
percent to 15.5 percent, and the unemployment rate for women nearly 
doubled from 7.8 percent to 14.3 percent. However, in most other racial/ 
ethnic groups there was little change in unemployment. (Table 13) 

■ In each commxmity of color, unemployment rates were twice as high in the 
central cities compared to the suburbs in 1990. However, African Ameri- 
cans in the suburbs experienced sharp increases in joblessness between 
1980 and 1990. The unemployment rate doubled for African American men 
in the suburbs and more than tripled for African American women. 




TABLE 13 



OFFICIAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATE — 1980-1990 



ERIC 







Chang* in 






Changa In 






ParcMtaga 




1980 


Pareafltaga 


MinnMpolls 


1980 


1990 


Points 


Suburbs 


1990 


Points 


Mmn: 








Man; 






A O 

4.^ 


African American 


11.1% 


17.9% 


6.8 


African American 


3.6% 


T OQZ. 
( .07t> 


American Indian 


28.1% 


27.6% 


-0.5 


American Indian 


10.4% 


O CQZ. 
0.0% 


1 o 

-i.y 


Asian 


7.7% 


8.6% 


0.9 


Asian 


3.4% 


4.4% 


l.U 


Chicano/Latino 


13.8% 


11.4% 


-2.4 


Chicano/Latino 


5.6% 


0.7% 


A 1 


White 


5.5% 


D.U% 


U.u 


White 


3.9% 


*x.07U 


04 


xoiai 




7.7% 


1.5 


Total 


3.9% 


4.4% 


0.5 


Wommns 








IVoinwi; 








African American 


8.3% 


It). 1 /o 


74 


African American 


2.8% 


1 1 0% 


9 1 


American Indian 


16.2% 


ID.wO 




American Indian 


9.1% 


7 1% 

1 .l/u 


-2 0 


Asian 


4.4% 


D.O/D 


9 1 


Asian 


5.4% 




0 0 

V.V 


Chicano/Latino 


8.8% 


7 

i . 1 70 


1 1 
-1.1 


Chicano/Latino 


5.9% 


*X.C7/U 


-1 0 
-x.v 


White 


2.8% 




1 A 


White 


2.9% 


^ 9% 


\J%<J 


X \jval 


3.3% 


5.5% 


2.2 


Total 


3.0% 


o on/ 

3.3% 




St. Paul 








S*v*n«County Metro Area 






Mmn: 








Man; 








African American 


15.5% 


19.5% 


4.0 


African American 


10.7% 


15.5% 


4.8 


American Indian 


28.1% 


19.5% 


-8.6 


American Indian 


22.1% 


18.7% 


-3.4 


Asian 


8.5% 


9.9% 


1.4 


Asian 


5.1% 


6.5% 


1.4 


Chicano/Latino 


13.4% 


10.8% 


-2.6 


Chicano/Latino 


10.1% 


8.7% 


-1.4 


White 


5.1% 


D.Utv 


0 Q 


White 


4.3% 


4. (70 


n 4 


OUU 


5 8% 


7.2% 


1.4 


Total 


4.6% 


5.2% 


0.6 


Wontmn: 








INommm 








African American 


9.7% 


13.5% 


3.8 


African American 


7.8% 


14.3% 


6.5 


American Indian 


11.3% 


24.2% 


12.9 


American Indian 


12.7% 


13.4% 


0.7 


Asian 


4.0% 


11.2% 


7.2 


Asian 


5.0% 


6.5% 


1.5 


Chicano/Latino 


8.3% 


9.8% 


1.5 


Chicano/Latino 


7.2% 


7.0% 


-0.2 


White 


2.9% 


3.9% 


1.0 


White 


2.9% 


3.4% 


0.5 


Total 


3.4% 


4.8% 


1.4 


Total 


3.1% 


3.8% 


0.7 



















Figurm 14 

Official unemployment rates 
for men, 1990 
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WORKING 



Background 

This section focuses on one simple question: were people working, or not, at the 
time the census was taken? It presents data on the percentage of men and women 
between the ages of 16-64 who were employed. By subtracting the percentage 
employed from 100 percent, we also know the percentage who were not working 
for any reason. These reasons may include being officially unemployed (as 
discussed in the previous section), being disabled, early retirement, attending 
school full-time, being a homemaker, caring for children or elders at home, or 
simply not believing there are any jobs to be found. 

The census reports employment data for all people 16 and over, including elders. 
Since most people over 65 are retired, we used other pieces of census data to 
adjust the employment data to produce figures for 16-64 year olds — the tradi- 
tional **working age" population. 

Findings 

■ Fewer men and women in communities of color have jobs, compared to 
whites. In the entire metro area, 63 percent of African American men and 58 
percent of American Indian men 16-64 years old were working when the 
census was conducted. At the same time, 86 percent of white males were 
working. (Figure 15) Turning these numbers around, this means that 37 
percent of African American men and 42 percent of American Indian men 
were not employed, for whatever reason — almost three times the 14 percent 
joblessness rate among white men. 

■ In all conmiunities of color, the percentage of men and women working was 
greater for those living in the suburbs than for those living in the central cities. 
The employment gap was very large in the Asian community. For example, 66 
percent of Asian women living in tihe suburbs were employed, compared to 32 
percent of Asian women living in St. Paul. (Table 14) 

■ In the American Indian and Chicano/Latino communities, the proportion of 
men and women who had jobs increased between 1980 and 1990. Among 
Chicana/Latina women in 
the entire metro area, 57 
percent were employed in 
1980 while 67 percent 
were employed in 1990. 
Despite having more 
people at work, however, 
poverty rates rose substan- 
tially in both communities. 
(Table 15) 
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Percent of 16-64 year olds 
employed, seven-county 
metro area, 1990. 
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TABLE 14 



PERCENT OF 16-64 YEAR OLDS WHO ARE EMPLOYED - 1990 





Afriean 
AiiMr. 


Am«r. 

Indian 


Asian 


Chleano 
Latino 


Whit* 


Total 


Aflnn#jiDofte 

Male 
Female 


60.9% 
51.2% 


47.3% 
39.0% 


58.6% 
46.9% 


75.5% 
66.9% 


82.1% 
77.4% 


77.8% 
71.9% 


Male 
Female 


59.6% 
55.9% . 


58.5% 
43.1% 


50.9% 
32.1% 


75.3% 
60.9% 


82.4% 
75.4% 


78.7% 
71.3% 


Suburb* 

Male 
Female 


70.5% 
57.3% 


73.2% 
67.3% 


81.2% 
66.1% 


81.3% 
71.6% 


87.6% 
76.9% 


87.2% 
76.5% 


S*v«n County Mmtro Armm 

Male 
Female 


63.2% 
53.7% 


58.3% 
48.7% 


67.5% 
52.8% 


78.0% 
67.3% 


86.3% 
76.8% 


84.6% 
75.1% 



ERiC 



TABLE 15 

PERCENT OF 16-64 YEAR OLDS WHO ARE EMPLOYED ~ 1980-1990 



Minneapolis 



1980 



1990 



ClMin9« In 
P«rcmt«9« 
Points 



Suburbs 



1980 



Changs In 
Psrcsntags 

1990 Points 



Mmn: 

African American 65.7% 

American Indian 49.8% 

Asian 60.8% 

Chicano/Latino 69.2% 

White 80.4% 

Total Population 78.4% 
Wommn: 

African American 54.5% 

American Indian 37.4% 

Asian 47.3% 

Chicano/Latino 52.7% 

White 72.5% 

Total Population 70. 1% 



St. Paul 



Mmn: 

African American 67.0% 

American Indi an 53.9% 

Asian 46.3% 

Chicano/Latino 65.2% 

White 81.1% 

Total Population 79.5% 
Wommnt 

African American 57.7% 

American Indian 54. 1% 

Asian 45.0% 

Chicano/Latino 55.2% 

White 67,3% 

Total Population 66.2% 







Mmn: 








60.9% 


-4.8 


African American 


76.1% 


70.5% 


-5.6 


47.3% 


-2.5 


American Indian 


65.5% 


73.2% 


7.7 


58.6% 


-2.2 


Asian 


83.7% 


81.2% 


-2.5 


75.5% 


6.3 


Chicano/Latino 


83.1% 


81.3% 


-1.8 


82.1% 


1.7 


White 


87.4% 


87.6% 


0.2 


77.8% 


-0.6 


Total Population 


87.2% 


87.2% 


0.0 






Wommn: 






-15.8 


51.2% 


-3.3 


African American 


73.1% 


57.3% 


39.0% 


1.6 


American Indian 


61.8% 


67.3% 


5.5 


46.9% 


-0.4 


Asian 


64.3% 


66.1% 


1.8 


66.9% 


14.2 


Chicano/Latino 


59.9% 


71.6% 


11.7 


77.4% 


4.9 


White 


67.0% 


76.9% 


9.9 


71.9% 


1.8 


Total Population 


66.9% 


76.5% 


9.6 



Ssvsiv-County Mstro Arsa 







Mmn: 






-4.8 


59.6% 


-7.4 


African American 


68.0% 


63.2% 


58.5% 


4.6 


American Indian 


55.5% 


58.3% 


2.8 


50.9% 


4.6 


Asian 


69.8% 


67.5% 


-2.3 


75.3% 


10.1 


Chicano/Latino 


73.4% 


78.0% 


4.6 


82.4% 


1.3 


White 


85.4% 


86.3% 


0.9 


78.7% 


-0.8 


Total Population 


84.6% 


84.6% 


0.0 






Wommn: 








55.9% 


-1.8 


African American 


57.9% 


53.7% 


-4.2 


43.1% 


-11.0 


American Indian 


47.1% 


48.7% 


1.6 


32.1% 


-12.9 


Asian 


56.5% 


52.8% 


-3.7 


60.9% 


5.7 


Chicano/Latino 


56.9% 


67.3% 


10.4 


75.4% 


8.1 


White 


68.0% 


76.8% 


8.8 


71.3% 


5.1 


Total Population 


67.4% 


75.1% 


7.7 
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EDUCATION 



Background 

The census includes data on the educational level of persons 25 years old and 
over. However, comparing the education level of different racial/ethnic 
groups can be misleading, because the white community contains many more 
elderly people who came into the workforce at a time when higher education 
or even high school completion were not as important as they are now. Cen- 
sus data understates the true extent of the education gap between whites and 
communities of color. 

Findings 

■ In the entire metro region, at least 70 percent of persons over the age of 25 
in each racial/ethnic group have either a high school diploma or a GED. 
However, the percentage of people who have not finished high school is at 
least twice as high in each commimity of color as in the white community. 

■ Less than half (49%) of Asians 25 years and over in St. Paul have completed 
high school, reflecting the relative lack of formal schooling received by 
Southeast Asian refugees before coming to the U.S. 

■ While Asians have the lowest high school completion rate in the metro 
area, they also have the liighest college graduation rate. One-third of all 
Asian adults in the metro area, and 41 percent of those living in the sub- 
urbs, have Bachelor's degrees or more. In contrast, only 10 percent of 
American Indians in the metro area have a Bachelor's degree or more. 

■ Educational attainment has increased in most racial/ethnic groups between 
1980 and 1990, although that in part reflects the passing on of an older 
generation which had and needed less formal education. The only signifi- 
cant decrease occurred in the Asian community, particularly in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, where the percentage of people completing high school 
declined with the arrival of Southeast Asian refugees. (Table 17) 
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TABLE 16 



PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 AND OVER WHO HAVE HIQH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO - 1990 





African 


Amar. 




Chlcano 








Am*r. 


Indian 


Aalan 


Latino 


Whita 




Minneapolis 


71.9% 


66.0% 


64.9% 


73.1% 


84.9% 


82.6% 


St Paul 


76.4% 


65.1% 


49.1% 


67.4% 


83.3% 


81.1% 


Suburbs 


86.0% 


81.2% 


82.1% 


84.4% 


90.0% 


89.8% 


Seven County Metro Area 


76.3% 


71.2% 


69.8% 


76.6% 


88.5% 


87.6% 


PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 AND OVER WITH FOUR-YEAR COLLEQE DEGREE OR MORE 


- 1990 




African 


Amar. 




Chlcano 








Amar. 


Indian 


Asian 


Latino 


Whita 


Total 


Minneapolis 


13.8% 


7.5% 


31.9% 


23.8% 


32.8% 


30.3% 


St Paul 


14.8% 


7.5% 


19.6% 


14.8% 


28.0% 


26.5% 


Suburbs 


27.5% 


13.7% 


40.7% 


21.4% 


27.7% 


27.8% 


Seven County Metro Area 


17.3% 


9.7% 


33.4% 


19.9% 


28.5% 


28.1% 



TABLE 17 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AS PERCENT OF 



Minnaapolis 


1980 


1990 


Changa In 
Parcantaga 

Polnta 


African American 


67.9% 


71.9% 


4.0 


American Indian 


52.8% 


66.0% 


13.2 


Asian 


75.6% 


64.9% 


-10.7 


Chicano/Latino 


61.1% 


73.1% 


12.0 


White 


75.6% 


84.9% 


9.3 


Total Population 


74.8% 


82.6% 


7.8 


St. Paul 








African American 


64.2% 


76.4% 


12.2 


American Indian 


58.3% 


65.1% 


6.8 


Asiani 


56.1% 


49.1% 


-7.0 


Chicano/Latino 


53.8% 


67.4% 


13.6 


White 


73.2% 


83.3% 


10.1 


Total Population 


72.4% 


81.1% 


8.7 



PERSONS 25 AND OVER — 1980-1990 

Changs In 
Paresntaga 



Suburba 


1980 


1990 


Pointa 


African American 


87.8% 


86.0% 


-1.8 


American Indian 


71.9% 


81.2% 


9.3 


Asian 


83.5% 


82.1% 


-1.4 


Chicano/Latino 


75.7% 


84.4% 


8.7 


White 


83.9% 


90.0% 


6.1 


Total Population 


83.9% 


89.8% 


5.9 


Savan>County Matro Araa 






African American 


70.2% 


76.3% 


6.1 


American Indian 


59.3% 


71.2% 


11.9 


Asian 


76.3% 


69.8% 


-6.5 


Chicano/Latino 


65.2% 


76.6% 


11.4 


White 


80.9% 


88.5% 


7.6 


Total Population 


80.4% 


87.6% 


7.2 
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HOUSING: OWNERSHIP, CROWDING, COST 



Findings 

■ Fewer than one of every three African American and American Indian 
households in the Twin Cities metro region, and fewer than half of Asian 
and Chicano/Latino households, own their own homes. In contrast, 70 
percent of white households are homeowners. (Table 18) 

■ The rate of homeownership among African Americans dropped signifi- 
cantly in the past ten years, falling from 37 percent in 1980 to 31 percent in 
1990. Although the number of homeowners increased, the mmtber of 
renters increased even more. The decline in the rate of homeownership 
was just as steep in the suburbs as it was in the central cities. By 1990, 
only 39 percent of African American households in the suburbs were 
homeowners, down from 47 percent ten years earlier. 

■ People of color are much more likely to live in crowded housing than 
whites. One statistical definition of crowdedness is a housing unit in which 
the number of people is greater than the number of rooms. An apartment 
consisting of a kitchen, living room, dining room and two bedrooms would 
be considered crowded if six or more people were living there. As Table 19 
shows, 34 percent of Asian households and between 9 and 11 percent of 
households in other communities of color were crowded by this definition, 
compared to only one percent of households in the white community. 

■ Despite living in more crowded conditions, people of color on the whole 
must devote more of their income to pay for housing than do whites. By 
federal government standards, total housing costs should not consume 30 
percent or more of household income. In the metro area, however, nearly 
half of African American households and over 40 percent of American 
Indian and Asian households are devoting 30 or more percent of gross 
income to housing. (Figure 19) 




TABLE 18 

HOME OWNERSHIP — 1980-1990 (P»rc0nt of Hou»eholdl» Owning Th»lr Own How) 



Chang* in 
Parcmtag* 



Minneapolis 


1980 


1990 


Points 


African American 


00,070 


97 4% 


-5 Q 


American Indian 


ID.tfTU 


18 1% 
xo.x /u 


1 2 




n/a 


20.6% 


n/a 


Chicano/Latino 


31.8% 


32.5% 


0.7 


White 


51.3% 


54.3% 


3.0 


Total Households 


49.2% 


49.7% 


0.5 


St. Paul 








African American 


37.6% 


29.9% 


-7.7 


American Indian 


23.9% 


26.3% 


2.4 


Asian 


n/a 


18.5% 


n/a 


Chicano/Latino 


42.2% 


40.0% 


-2.2 


White 


57.5% 


57.6% 


0.1 


Total Households 


55.7% 


53.9% 


-1.8 



Changa In 
Pareantaga 



Suburbs 


1980 


1990 


Points 


African American 


46.7% 


39.2% 


-7.5 


American Indian 


55.7% 


56.3% 


0.6 


Asian 


n/a 


67.2% 


n/a 


Chicano/Latino 


61.9% 


60.1% 


-1.8 


White 


75.3% 


75.8% 


0.5 


Total Households 


75.0% 


75.2% 


0.2 


Ssvsn^unty iWstro Arsa 






African American 


36.5% 


30.6% 


-5.9 


American Indian 


27.4% 


31.2% 


3.8 


Asian 


n/a 


41.5% 


n/a 


Chicano/Latino 


47.3% 


47.2% 


-0.1 


White 


67.7% 


70.1% 


2.4 


Total Households 


66.4% 


67.8% 


1.4 



NOTE: Complete data on home ownership within the Asian population was not available in 1980. 



TABLE 19 



CROWDED HOUSING (Percent of houeeholde in which number of people ie gremter then 
number of rooms — 1990.) 



Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Suburbs 

Seven-County Metro Area 



African 
Amarican 


American 
indian 


Asian 


Chicane/ 
Latino 


Wliit* 


Total 


10.0% 


15.7% 


35.8% 


12.3% 


1.4% 


3.6% 


8.8% 


8.7% 


55.5% 


12.9% 


1.4% 


4.0% 


7.0% 


5.1% 


21.7% 


7.7% 


1.2% 


1.6% 


9.1% 


11.3% 


34.4% 


10.4% 


1.3% 


2.2% 




Figure 18 

Percent of households owning their own homes 
in seven-county metro area, 1980-1990 
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Figure 19 

Percent of households paying 30% or more of 
income for housing costs, seven-county area, 
1990. 




Source: PwbZic Use Micro Sample. This sample in- 
cludes complete census data on 5% of all households. 
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AVAILABILITY OF VEHICLES 



Background 

InnerK^ity residents who do not have reliable vehicles are increasingly cut off 
from the areas, primarily the outer-ring suburbs, experiencing the fastest job 
growth in the region. Public transportation does not reach many job sites and 
is often very time-consuming. In a sprawling metropolitan area, a car is often 
needed to get to child care facilities, health clinics, low-price supermarkets 
and other places. Parents without cars find it very difficult to participate in 
after-school meetings and school activities. 

Findings 

■ More than one-third of all African American and American Indian house- 
holds in the Metro region have no vehicles. In Minneapolis, roughly half of 
African American and American Indian households are without vehicles. 



TABLE 20 

Percmnt of HoMoholds with No Vehicle ^ 1990 





African 
Amcr. 


Am«r. 

Indian 


Asian 


Chicano 
Latino 


Whit* 


Total 


Miimeapolis 


44.6% 


51.1% 


30.4% 


28.4% 


19.3% 


22.9% 


St Paul 


36.9% 


39.1% 


33.0% 


26.7% 


16.1% 


18.2% 


Suburbs 


16.7% 


8.6% 


3.0% 


5.8% 


4.2% 


4.3% 


Seven County Metro Area 


36.9% 


35.6% 


18.5% 


17.8% 


8.1% 


9.5% 



Figure 20 

Percent of households with no vehicle in seven- 
county metro area, 1990. 




TELEPHONES 



Findings 

■ One of every nine African American households (11%) and one of every six 
American Indian households (17%) in the metro area reported that there 
was no telephone in their home. 



Figure 21 

Percent of households with no telephone, seven- 
county metro area, 1990. 
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Source: Calculated from the Public Use Micro 
Sample, This sample includes complete census data 
on 5% of all households. 
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APPENDIX A 



POPULATION TRENDS FOR COMMUNITIES OF COLOR 



Racial/Ethnic Group 


I960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


Pareant 
Changa 
1960-90 


Parcant 
Changa 

1980-90 


Seven County Metro Area 










79% 


African-American 


20,711 


32,140 


49,970 


89,459 


332% 


American Indian 


3,311 


9,958 


15,666 


23,340 


605% 


49% 


Asian-Pacific 


N/A 


N/A 


24,170 


64,583 


N/A 


167% 


Chicano/Latino 


N/A 


N/A 


21,866 


36,716 


N/A 


68% 


White 


1,497,850 


1,824,303 


1,881,225 


2,096,659 


40% 


11% 


Minneapolis 










307% 


69% 


African-American 


11,785 


19,005 


28,433 


47,948 


American Indian 


2,077 


5,829 


8,933 


12,335 


494% 


38% 


Asian-Pacific 


N/A 


N/A 


5,358 


15,723 


N/A 


193% 


Chicano/Latino 


N/A 


N/A 


4,684 


7,900 


N/A 


69% 


White 


467,278 


406,414 


323,831 


288,967 


-38% 


-11% 



St. Paul 












51% 


African-American 


8,240 


10,930 


13,305 


20,083 


144% 


American Indian 


524 


1,906 


2,538 


3,697 


606% 


46% 


Asian-Pacific 


N/A 


N/A 


5,345 


19,197 


N/A 


259% 


Chicano/Latino 


N/A 


N/A 


7,864 


11,476 


N/A 


46% 


White 


304,094 


295,741 


243,226 


223,947 


-26% 


-8% 


Suburbs 












160% 


African-American 


686 


2,205 


8,232 


21,428 


3024% 


American Indian 


710 


2,223 


4,195 


7,308 


929% 


74% 


Asian-Pacific 


N/A 


N/A 


13,467 


29,663 


N/A 


120% 


Chicano/Latino 


N/A 


N/A 


9,318 


17,340 


N/A 


86% 


White 


726,478 


1,122,148 


1,314,168 


1,583,745 


118% 


21% 



NOTE: Figures for Asians and Chicanos/Latinos in 1960 and 1970 are unavailable either because they 
were included in the "other" category or because changes in definitions make comparisons with 
current data misleading. 
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APPENDIX B 



LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF CHILDREN 

Background 

The 1990 census contains data on the living arrangements of individual 
children, as well as on families with related children. Unlike the earlier 
section on "Families with Children," this appendix includes children living 
with non-relatives, which could include foster care, group homes, institutions 
or friends. It also provides separate figures on children living with a parent 
and children living with other relatives. 



Findings 

■ Throughout the seven-county metropolitan area, only 29 percent of African 
American and American Indian children live in married-couple families 
with their mother and father. Roughly 80 percent of children in the Asian 
and white communities and about 60 percent of children in the Chicano/ 
Latino community live in married-couple families with both parents. Most 
other children are living in single-parent families with their mothers. 

■ Table B-1 reveals the different kinds of households in which children live. 
For example, 6J3 percent of American Indian children in Minneapolis live 
with one parent, including 55 percent living with their mothers and 8 
percent living with fathers. In these one-parent families, there may be one 
or more adults living with the parent, such as a boyfriend, girlfriend or 
relative, who may provide some degree of help and support with parenting. 
However, there is no spoxise present in the household. Another 20 percent 
of children live with both parents who are married. Eleven percent live 
with relatives, such as grandparents, aunts or uncles, and in most of these 
cases the relative is unmarried. Nearly 6 percent live with non-relatives. 
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TABLE B-l 



LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF CHILDREN — f 990 



African Amer. Chlcano 
Amar. Indian Asian Latino Whita Total 



Minnempolis 

Mother and Father — Married Couple 23.6% 



Father — No Spouse 4.6% 

Mother — No Spouse 57.6% 

Relatives 10.0% 

Non-relatives 4.1% 

TOTAL 100.0% 



20.3% 


73.1% 


47.7% 


69.4% 


54.4% 


8.4% 


3.0% 


6.0% 


4.1% 


4.5% 


54.5% 


16.8% 


35.6% 


19.8% 


31.8% 


11.2% 


5.4% 


5.9% 


3.7% 


6.0% 


5.6% 


1.6% 


4.7% 


2.9% 


3.4% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



St. Paul 

Mother and Father — Married Couple 27.8% 



Father — No Spouse 4.0% 

Mother — No Spouse 53.6% 

Relatives 9.9% 

Non-Relatives 4.6% 

TOTAL 100.0% 



27.4% 


78.8% 


53.0% 


70.6% 


65.1% 


6.3% 


1.8% 


4.7% 


3.9% 


3.7% 


51.0% 


12.6% 


31.2% 


19.4% 


23.6% 


8.0% 


5.6% 


8.1% 


3.6% 


4.9% 


7.3% 


1.2% 


3.1% 


2.5% 


2.7% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Suburbs 

Mother and Father — Married Couple 42.4% 



Father — No Spouse 3.5% 

Mother — No Spouse 43.4% 

Relatives 5.4% 

Non-relatives 5.2% 

TOTAL 100.0% 



48.8% 


85.1% 


69.9% 


82.9% 


81.9% 


5.4% 


2.0% 


3.7% 


2.5% 


2.6% 


29.5% 


7.5% 


19.4% 


11.0% 


11.7% 


6.8% 


3.5% 


4.1% 


2.2% 


2.3% 


9.5% 


1.9% 


2.9% 


1.4% 


1.5% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Seven^County Metro Area 

Mother and Father — Married Couple 29. 1% 



Father — No Spouse 4.2% 

Mother — No Spouse 53.3% 

Relatives 8.9% 

Non-Relatives 4.5% 

TOTAL 100.0% 



29.2% 


80.3% 


60.6% 


80.6% 


76.4% 


7.3% 


2.1% 


4.4% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


47.1% 


11.4% 


26.0% 


12.5% 


15.6% 


9.5% 


4.6% 


5.7% 


2.4% 


3.1% 


6.9% 


1.6% 


3.3% 


1.6% 


1.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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APPENDIX C 



DATA SOURCES 

Three census data sources were used to prepare the tables and figures in this 
report: 

1. "100 percent" data is taken from the short form filled out by each house- 
hold in the country. Typical items include racial/ethnic group, age, type of 
household, and home ownership. Tables summarizing this data are made 
available through computer tapes known as Summary Tape Files 1 and 2. 

2. "Sample" data is taken from the long form, which includes questions on 
income, poverty, jobs, education, housing costs and other subjects. In the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area, the sample filling out the long form was 16 
percent of the total population. Tables summarizing the "sample" data are 
available on Summary Tape File 3. 

3. Public Use Micro Sample includes the detailed census records for five 
percent of the population. Unlike the "100 percent" and "Sample" data 
discussed above, researchers are not limited to the particular tables which 
the Census Bureau decided to put on the computer tapes. By working with 
the Public Use Micro Sample, researchers have the flexibility to create any 
kind of tables they want using the variables at hand. 



The following chart indicates which sources were used to create the tables 
and figures in the report: 



Summary Tape Files 


Table 1 


Figure 1 


Appendix 


land 2 


Table 2" 


Figure 2 


Appendix B 


(100% data) 


Table 3 


Figure 3 






Table 4 


Figure 4 






Table 5 


Figure 5 






Table 6 


Figure 6 






Table 7 


Figure 7 






Table 18 


Figure 17 






Table 19 


Figure 18 




Summary Tape File 3 


Tables 


Figure 8 




(16% sample data) 


Table 9 


Figure 9 






Table 10 


Figure 10 






Table 11 


Figure 11 






Table 12'' 


Figure 12 






Table 13 


Figure 13 






Table 14^ 


Figure 14 






Table 15^ 


Figure 15<^ 






Table 16 


Figure 16 






Table 17 


Figure 20 






Table 20 






Public Use Micro Sample 




Figure 19 








Figure 21 
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NOTES: 

a. For 1980, population figures for Asians/Pacific Islanders were based on the 
Summary Tape File 3 sample data This is a more accurate number because 
the tables prepared by the Census Bureau for Summary Tape File 1 did not 
include most Southeast Asian refugee groups as part of the Asian popula- 
tion. Summary Tape File 3 did include Southeast Asians. 

b. For 1979, metro-wide data on per capita income in the African American, 
American Indian, Asian and Chicano/Latino communities was available 
only for the nine-county Minnesota portion of the Mpls-St. Paul SMSA 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area), which included Wright and 
Chisago counties in addition to the seven county area Populations of 
communities of color are so low in Wright and Chisago that including these 
two coimties does not significantly affect the results. For the total popula- 
tion and the white population, it was possible to calculate per capita 
incomes for the seven coimty metro area. 

c. While direct employment data is published for all persons sixteen and 
older, other census tables tell us how many people 65 and over were 
employed. For example, in 1990, 17.0 percent of men and 8.5 percent of 
women 65 and older living in the seven county metro area were employed, 
as were 12.5 percent of men and 7.7 percent of women living in Minneapo- 
lis and 13.1 percent of men and 7.5 percent of women living in St. Paul. 
These percentages were used to adjust the employment data to produce 
employment rates for the 16-64 population. Contact the Census Project if 
you wish further information on these calculations. 
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